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NO UNION WITH — 


THE U.S, CONSTITUTION ‘A COYENANT WUTH DEATH, 
AND AN AGREEMENT WITH HELL _ 





FP Yes! it cannot be dented—the slaveholding 
lords of the South prescribed, as a condition of their 
assent to the Constitution, three special provisions to 
secure the perpetuity of their dominion over their 
slaves. The first was the immunity, for twenty years, 
of preserving the African slave trade; the second was 
the stipulation to surrender fugitive slaves—an en- 


- gagement positively prohibited by the laws of God, 
' delivered from Sinai; and, thirdly, the exaction, futal 


to the principles of popular representation, of a repre- 
sentation for slaves—for articles of merchandize, under 
the name of persons, . . To call government thus con- 
stituted a democracy, is to insult the understanding of 
mankind. [t is doubly tainted with the infection of 
riches and slavery. Its reciprocal operation upon the 
government of the nation is to establish an artificial 
majority in the slave representation over that of the 
free people, in the American Congress, and thereby 
to make the PRESERVATION, PROPAGATION 
AND PERPETUATION OF SLAVERY THE VI- 
TAL AND ANIMATING SPIRIT OF THE NA- 
TIONAL GOVERNMENT.’ —Jomun Quincy Apame, 
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pROCEEDINGS OP THE NEW ENGLAND 
ANTI-SLAVERY CONVENTION. 


Maopzon, Weowespa¥ Arrrunoox, May 29, 
epcll OF THEODORE PARKER. 


ore 


Ve. | ENT: ‘ 
1° we look hastily at the present aspect of Ameri- 
i . 

geiee there is much to discourage a man who 
affairs, (Het 

ves in the progress of his race. In this Repub- 
with the Declaration of Independence for its polit- 
oad, neither of the great political parties is hos- 


, the existence of slavery. That institution 
ontinual support of both the Whig and 

parties. There are now four eminent 
. Senate of the United States, all of them 
friends of slavery. ‘Two of these are from the North 
. th natives of New England; but they surpass 

3 uthern rivals in the zeal with which they de- 
titution, and in the concessions which 


men in the 


nd that ins 
—8 demand of the friends of justice at the North, 
1 soso f ur men are all competitors for the Prosiden- 
» Notoneof them is the friend of freedom ; he 
thet is apparently least its foe, is Mr. Benton, the 
Senator from Missouri. Mr. Clay, of Kentucky, is 
less effectually the advocate of slavery than Mr. Web- 
ster, of Massachusetts. Mr. Webster himself has 
sid, ‘there is no North,” and to prove it ezperimental- 
jy, stands there as one mighty instance of his own 


In the Senate of the United States, only Seward 

vi Chase and Hale can be relied on as hostile to 
slavery. In the House, there are Root and Giddings, 
and Wilmot and Mann, and afew others, ‘ But what 
ure these among so many?’ 

See ‘ how it strikes a stranger.’ Here is an extract 
from the letter of a distinguished and learned man, 
sent out here by the King of Sweden to examine our 

iblic schools :-—* I have just returned from Wash- 

gton, where I have been witnessing the singular 
spectacle of this free and enlightened nation being bu- 
ied in sorrow, on account of the death of that great 
advocate of slavery, Mr. Calhoun. Mr. Webster's 
speech seems to have made a very strong impression 
upon the people of the South, as I have heard it re- 
peated almost as a lesson of the catechism by" every 
person I have met within the slave territory. It 
seems now to be an establighed belief, that slavery is 
not a malwn necessarium, still less, an evil difficult to 

t nid of, but desirable soon to get rid of. No, far 
from that; it seems to be considered as quite a natu- 


ral, most happy, and essentially Christian institu- 


Not satisfied with keeping an institution which the 
more Uhristian religion of the Mohammedan Bey of 
Tunis has rejected as a sin against God, we seck to 
extend it, to perpetuate it, even on soil which the 
half-civilized Mexicans made clear from its pollutions. 


The great organs of the party-politics of the land are 


in favor of the extension ; the great political men of 

land seek to extend it; the leading men in the 
large mereantile towns of the North—in Boston, New 
York, and Philadelphia—are also in favor of extend- 


ing slavery, All this is plain, 

But, sir, as I come up here to this Convention year 
alter year, I find some signs of encouragement. Even 
in the present state of things, the star of Hope ap- 
pears, and we may safely and reasonably say, ‘ Now is 
“vation nearer than when we first believed’ in 
anti-slavery, Let us look a little at the condition of 
America at this moment, to see what there is to help 

t what to hinder us, 


ur saly 


First, I will speak of the present crisis in our af- 
jaws ; then of the political parties amongst us ; then of 

mar * in which this crisis is met; next of the 
jet Of freedom; and last, of its friends. I will 
‘peak with all coolness, and try to ‘speak short. By 
‘he middle of anniversary week, men get a little heat- 
. ; I am sure I shall be cool, and think I may also 


Qui, 


Ther et v..° . . 
J © must be Unity of Action in a nation, as well 
r man, or there cannot be harmony and welfare. 

5a 

Serve two masters’ antagonistic and 

opposed te one another, as God and 
athe more can a nation serve two opposite 
Principles at the same time. 

Now, t 


ig 


man ‘ cannot 
Gametrically 


Mammon, no 1 


Poy — F two opposite and conflicting princi- 
—X ed inthe political aetion of America : 
* moment, they contend for the mastery, each 
““iving to destroy the other. 


: There is what I call 


arr 


od the Ammntcan Inga. I 80 
mit Seeause it seems to me to lie at the basis of all 
~ “UY original, distinctive and American institu- 
ey It is itself a complex Idea, composed of three 
, ste and more simple Ideas, namely ;—the 
Ms All men have Unalienable Rights; that in 
* Suwenl, All men are created equal; and 
ms ernment is to be established and sustained 
. Purpose of giving every man an opportunity 

nt and development of all those Un- 

- This Idea demands, as the proxi- 
ian palantion thereof, a Government of all the peo- 
Mi. the People, Sor all the people; of course, a 
— M after the preiciples of eternal justice, the 
"ging Lae of God; for shortness’ sake, I will 

de eter i — — Thas is one Idea; and 
matin thle ne man has a right to hold another 
mates ee not for the slaye’s good, but for the 
the lave hes een not on account of any wrong 
—** —— or intended, but solely for the ben- 
ima, Pee —* This Idea is not peculiarly Amer- 
— ness’ sake, I will call this the Inga 

RXR be * demands for its proximate organi- 
Prple—the Meg vm —— ages © ae 
asters; for and by a part of the peo- 


ns 


a that AN 


te 


he enjoyme 
“enable Rights 
Rate org. 

4 


* 


“ithe Inga 


irreconcilabl i 
more be compromised and made oo 


life of this nation, than the worship 


|slave-driver reaches out his hand towards Cuba, try- 


— no 


results of this attempt—you see what they are, not 
order, but confusion. 

We cannot have any settled and lasting harmony 
until one or the other of these Ideas is cast out of the 
councils of the nations ; so there must be war between 
them before there ean be peace. Hitherto, the nation 
has rot been clearly aware of the existence of these 
two adverse principles; or, if aware of their exist- 
ence, has thought little of their irreconcilsble diver- 
sity. At the present time, this fact is brought home 
to our consciousness with great clearness. On the 
one hand, the friends of Freedom set forth the Idea 
of Freedom, clearly and distinctly, demanding lib- 
erty for each man. This has been done as never 
before. Even in the Senate of the United States it 
has been done, and repeatedly during the present ses- 
sion of Congress. On the other hand, the enemies of 
Freedom set forth the Idea of Slavery as this has not 
been done in other countries for a long time. Sla- 
very has not been so lauded in any legislative body 
for many a year, in as the American Senate in 1850. 
Some of the discussions remind one of the spirit which 
prevailed in the Roman Senate A. D. 62, when about 
400 slaves were crucified, because their master, Pe- 
danius Secundus, a man of consular dignity, was 
found murdered in his bed. I mean to say, the same 
disregard of the welfare of the slaves, the same wil- 
lingness to sacrifice them—if not their lives, which 
are not now in peril, at least their welfare, to the 
convenience of their masters. Any body can read the 
story in Tacitus, (Annal, Lib, XIV., cap. 42, e¢ seq.) 
and it is worth reading, and instructive, too, at these 
times. 

Here are some of the statements relative to slavery 
made in the 3lst Congress of the United States. 
Hearken to the testimony of the Hon. Mr, Badger, 
of North Carolina:—‘It is clear that this institution 
[slavery] not only was not disapproved of, but was 
expressly recognised, approved, and its continuance 
sanctioned by the Divine Lawgiver of the Jews.’ 
‘Whether an evil or not, St is not asin; it is not 
a violation of the Divine law.’ 

‘ What treatment did it receive from the Founder 
of the Gospel dispensation? It was approved, first 
negatively, because, in the whole New Testament, 
there is not to be found one single word, either spo- 
ken by the Savior, or by any of the Evangelists or 
Apostles, in which that institution is either directly 
or indirectly condemned. And also affirmatively,’— 
this*he endeavors to show by quoting the passages 
from St. Paul usually quoted for that purpose. * Noth- 
ing would be easier than for St. Paul to have said— 
“ Slaves, be obedient to your heathen masters ; but I 
say to you, fecling masters, emancipate your slaves ; 
the law of Christ is against that relation, and you 
are bound, therefore, to set them at liberty.” No such 
word is spoken.’ Thus far goes the Hon. Senator 
Badger, of North Carolina. 

Mr. Brown, of Mississippi, goes further yet. He 
knows what some men think of slavery, and tells 
them, ‘ Very well, think so; but keep your thoughts 
to yourselves.’ He is not content with bidding the 
‘freest and most enlightened nation in the world” be 
silent on this matter; he is not content, with Mr. 
Badger, to declare that if an evil it is not a sin, and 
to find it upheld in the Old Testament and aHowed in 
the New Testament; he tells us that he ‘regards 
slavery as a great moral, social, political and religious 
blessing—a blessing to the slave, and a blessing to the 
master.’ 

Thus the issue is fairly made between the two prin- 
ciples. The contradiction is plain, The battle be- 
tween the two is open, and in sight of the world. 
But this is not the first time there has been a quarrel 
between the Idea of Slavery and the Idea of Freedom 
in America. The quarrel has lasted, with an occa- 
sional truce, for more than sixty years. In six bat- 
tles, Slavery has been victorious over Freedom. 

1. In the adoption of the Constitution supporting 
Slavery. 

2. In the acquisition of Louisiana as slave terri- 
tory. 

3. In the acquisition of Florida as slave territory. 

4. In making the Missouri Compromise. 

5. In the annexation of Texas as a slave State. 

6. In the Mexican war—a war mean and wicked, 
even amongst wars. 

Since the Revolution, there have been, three in- 
stances of great national importance, in which Free- 
dom has overcome Slavery; there have been three 
victories : 

1. In prohibiting Slavery from the Northwest Ter- 
ritory, before the adoption of the Constitution. 

2. In prohibiting the slave trade in 1808. I mean, 
in prohibiting the African slave trade ; the American 
slave trade is still carried on in the capital of the 
United States. 

3. The prohibition of Slavery in Oregon may be 
regarded as a third victory, though not apparently of 
so much consequence as the others. 

Now comes another battle, and it remains to be 
decided whether the Idea of Slavery or the Idea of 
Freedom is to prevail in the territory we have con- 
quered and stolen from Mexico. The present strife is 
to settle that question. Now, as before, it is a battle 
between Freedom and Slavery; one on which the 
material and spiritual welfare of millions of men de- 
pends ; but now the difference between Freedom and 
Slavery is more clearly seen than in 1787 ; the conse- 
quences of each are better understood, and the sin of 
slavery is felt and acknowledged by a class of per- 
sons who had few representatives sixty years ago. 
It is a much greater triumph for slavery to prevail 
now, and carry its institutions into New Mexico in 
1850, than it was to pass the pro-slavery provisions of 
the Constitution in 1787. It will be a greater sin 
now to extend slavery, than it was to establish it in 
1620. 

Ever since the adoption of the Constitution, pro- 
tected by that shield, mastering the energies of the na- 
tion, and fighting with that weapon, slayery has been 
continually aggressive. The glave-driver has coveted 
new soil; has claimed it; has had his claim allowed. 
Louisiana, Florida, Texas, California and New Mex- 
ico are the results of Southern aggression. Now the 


How easy it was to surrender to Great Britain por-| 


itude ! Had it been south of 36, 30, it would not have 
been 80 easy to settle the Oregon question by a com- 
promise. So when we make a compromise there, 
‘the reprocity must be all on one side.’ 


Let us next look at the position of the political parties 
with respect to the present crisis, ‘Shere are now four 
political parties in the land, 

i, There is the Government party, represented by 
the President, and portions of his Cabinet, if not the 
whole of it. This party docs not attempt to mect the 
question which comes up, but to dodge and avoid it. 
Shall Freedom or Slavery prevail in the new territory? 
is the question. The government has no opinion; it 
will Jeave the matter to be settled by the people of the 
territory. This party wishes California to come into 
the Union without slavery, for itis her own desire so 
to come; afd does not wish a territorial government 
to be formed by Congress in New Mexico, but to leave 
the people there to form a State, excluding or estab- 
lishing slavery as they see fit. The motto of this party 
is énaction, not intervention. King James I. once pro- 
posed a question to the Judges of England. They 
declined to answer it, and the King said, ‘If ye give 
no counsel, then why be ye counsellors?’ The people 
of the United States might ask the government, ‘If 
ye give us no leading, then why be ye leaders?’ This 
party is not hostile to slavery; not opposed to its 
extension. 

2. Then there is the Whig party. This party has 
one distinctive Idea ; the Idea of a Tariff for Protec- 
tion— whether for the protection of American Labor, or 
merely American Capital, I will not stop now to in- 
quire. The Whig party is no more opposed to slave- 
ry, or its extension, than the Governmental party 
itself. 

However, there are two divisions of the Whigs, the 
Whig party South, and the Whig party North. The 
two agree in their ideas of protection, and their pro- 
slavery character. But the Whig party South advo- 
cates Slavery and Protection—the Whig party North, 
Protection and Slavery. 

In the North, there are many Whigs who are op- 
posed to slavery, especially to the extenion of slavery ; 
there are also many other persons, not of the Whig 
party, opposed to the extension of slavery ; therefore 
in the late electioneering campaign, to secure. the 
votes of thése persons, it was necessary for the Whig 
party North to make profession of anti-slavery. This 
was done accordingly, in a general form, and in spe- 
cial an attempt was made to show that the Whig par- 
ty was opposed to the extension of slavery. 

Hear what Senator Chase says on this point. I read 
from his specch in the Senate, on March 26, 1850 :— 

‘On the Whig side it was urged, that the candidate 
of the Philadelphia Convention was, if not positively 
favorable to the Proviso, at least pledged to leave the 
matter to Congress free from Exe utive influence, and 
ready to approve it when enacted by that body.’ 

Gen. Cass had written the celebrated * Nicholson 
Letter,’ in which he declared that Congress had no 
constitutional power to enact the Proviso. But so 
anxious were the Democrats of the North to assume 
an anti-slavery aspect, (continues Mr. Chase,) that 

‘ Notwithstanding this letter, many of his friends in 
the Free States persisted in asserting that he would 
not, if elected, veto the Proviso ; many also insisted 
that he regarded slavery as excluded from the terri- 
tories by the Mexican laws still in force; while oth- 
ers maintained that he regarded slavery as an institu- 
tion of positive law, and Congress #s constitutionally 
incompetent to enact such law, and that therefore it 
was impossible for slavery to get into the territories, 
whether Mexican law was in force or not.’ 

This, says Mr. Chase, was the Whig argument :— 


‘ Prohibition is essential to the certain exclusion of 
slavery from the territories. If the Democratic can- 
didate shall be elected, prohibition is impossible, for 
the veto will be used: if the Whig candidate shall be 


elected, prohibition is certain, provided you elect a. 


Congress who will carry out your will. ‘Vote, there- 
fore, for the Whigs.’ 

Such was the general argument of the Whig party. 
Let us see what it was in Massachusetts in special. 
Here I have documentary evidence. This is the state- 
ment of the Whig Convention at Worcester, publish- 
ed shortly before the election :— 

‘We understand the Whig party to be committed 
in favor of the principles contained in the ordinance 
of 1787, THY PROHIBITION OF SLAVERY IN TERRITORY 
Now Free, and of its abolition wherever it can be con- 
stitutionally effected.’ 

They professed to aim at the same thing which the 
Free Soil party aimed at, only the work must be done 
by the old Whig organization. Free Soil cloth must 
be manufactured, but it must be woven in the old 
Whig mill, with the old Whig machinery, and by the 
old Whig weavers. See what the Convention says of 
the Democratic party :— 

‘We understand the Democratic party to BE 
PLEDGED TO DECLINE ANY. LEGISLATION UPON THE 
SUBJECT OF SLAVERY, With a view either to its prohi- 
bition or restriction in places where it does not exist, 
or to its abolition in any of the territories of the 
United States.’ 

There is no ambiguity in that language. Men can 
talk very plain when they will. Still there were 
some that doubted; so the great and famous men of 
the party came out to convince the doubters that the 
Whigs were the men to save the country from the 
disgrace of slavery. 

Here let me introduce the testimony of Mr. Choate. 
This which follows is from his speech at Salem. He 
tells us the great work is, ‘ the passage of a law to- 
day that California and New Mexico shall remain for- 
ever free, That is... an object of great ana trans- 
cendant importance: ... we should go up to the very 
limits of the Constitution itself... to defeat the al- 
ways detested, and forever-to-be detested object of 
the dark ambition of that candidate of the Baltimore 
Convention, who has consented to pledge himself 
in advance, that he will veto the future law of free- 
dom!’ ‘Is there a Whig upon this floor who doubts 
that the strength of the Whig party next March will 
extend frecdom to California and New Mexico, if by 


vote for freedom?’ [Sancta simplicitas! Ora pro 








of the Oregon territory in a high northern lat- 


cial to the particular, hear Mr, Webster himself. 
What follows is from his famous speech at Marsh- 
field, Sept 1, 1848. 

‘Gen. Cass (he says) will have the Senate; and 
with the patronage of the government, with the in- 
terest that he, as a Northern man, can bring to bear, 
co-operating with every interest that the South ean 
bring to bear, we cry safety before we are out of the 
woods, if we feel that there is no danger as to these 
new territories!” ‘In my judgment, the interests of 
the country and the teclings of a vast majority of the 
people require that a President of these United States 
shall be eleeted, who will neither use his official. in- 
fluence to promote, nor who feels any disposition in 
his heart to promote, the further extension of slavery 
in this country, and the further influen:e of it in the 
public councils.’ 

Speaking of the Free Soil party and the Buffalo 
Platform, he says—‘ I hold myself to be as good a Free 
Soilman as any of the Buffalo Convention.’ Of the 
Platform he says—‘I can stand upon it pretty well.’ 
‘I beg to know who is to inspire into my breast.a more 
resolute and fixed determination to resist, unyicldingly, 
the encroachments and advances of the Slave Power in 
this country, than has inspired it, ever since the day that 
I first opened my mouth in the councils of the country.’ 

If such language as this would not ‘ deccive the 
very Elect,’ what was most to the point, it was quite 
enough to deceive the Liectors. But now this lan- 
guage is forgotten; forgotten in general by the Whig 
party North ; forgotten in special by those who scem- 
ed to be the exponents of the Whig party in Massa- 
chusetts; forgotten st any rate by the 987 men who 
signed the letter to Mr.jWebster ; and in particular it 
is forgotten by Mr. Webster himself, who now says 
that it would disgrace his own understanding to vote 
for the extension of the Wilmot Proviso over the new 
territory ! 

‘ There were some men in New England who did 
not believe the statements of the Whig party North 
in 1840, because they knew the men that uttered the 
sentiments of the Whig party South. The leaders 
puf their thumbs in the cyes of the people, and then 
said, ‘Do you see any dough in our faces? ‘No!’ 
said the people, ‘nota speck.’ ‘Then vote our tick- 
et, and never say we are not hostile to slavery so 
long as you live.’ 

al 

At the South, the Whig party used language 
somewhat different. Here is a sample from the 
New Orleans Bee :— 

‘Gen. Taylor is from birth, association, and con- 
viction, identified with the South and her institutions ; 
being one of the most extensive slaveholders in Lon- 
isiana—and supported by the slaveholding interest, 
as opposed to the Wilmot Proviso, AND IN FAVOR 


OF SECURING THE PRIVILEGE TO THE 
OWNERS OF SLAVES TO REMOVE WITH 


THEM TO NEWLY ACQUIRED TERRITORY.’ 
3. Then there is the Democratic party. The distinc- 
tive Idea of the Democrats is represented by the word 
Anti-Protection, or Revenue Tariff. This party, as 
such, is still less opposed to slavery than the Whigs ; 
however, there are connected with it, at the North, 
many men who oppose the extension of slavery. 
This party is divided into two divisions :—the Demo- 
cratic Party South, and the Democratic Party North. 
They agree in their Idea of Anti-Protection and Sla- 
very, differing only in the emphasis which they give 
to the two words. The Democrats of the South say 
Slavery and Anti-Protection ; the Democrats North, 
Anti-Protection and Slavery. Thus you see, that 
while there is a specific difference between Democrats 
and Whigs, there is also a generic agreement in the 
matter of slavery. According to the doctrine of elec- 
tive affinities, both drop what they have a feeble 
affinity for, and hold on with what their stronger af- 
finity demands. The Whigs and Democrats of the 
South are united in their attachment to Slavery, not 
only mechanically, but by a net of chemical union. 

Mr. Cass’s Nicholson letter is well known. He says 
Congress has no constitutional right to resist slavery 
in the territories. Here is the difference between 
him and Gen. Taylor. Gen. T. does not interfere at 
all in the matter. If Congress puts slavery in, he 
says, very well! If Congress puts slavery out, he says 
the same, very well! But if Congress puts slayery out, 
Gen. Cass would say—No. You shall not put it out. 
One has the policy of King Log, the other that of 
King Serpent. So far as that goes, Log is the better 
King. 

So much for the Democratic Party. 

4. The Free Soil Party opposes slavery so far as it is 
possible to do, and yet comply with the Constitution 
of the United States. Its Idea is declared by its 
words, No more slave territory. It does not profess to 
be an anti-slavery party in general, only an anti-sla- 
very party subject to the Constitution. In the present 
crisis in the Congress of the United States, it seems 
to me the men who represent this Idea, though not 
always professing allegiance to the party, have yet 
done the nation good and subs‘antial service. I re- 
fer more particularly to Messrs. Chase, Seward and 
Hale in the Senate, to Messrs. Root, Giddings and 
Mann in the Senate. Those gentlemen swear to keep 
the Constitution—in what sense and with what lim- 
itations, I know not, It is for them to settle that mat- 
ter with their own consciences. I do know this, that 
these men have spoken very noble words against sla- 
very; heroic words in behalf of freedom. It is not 
to be supposed that the Free Soil party, as such, has 
attained the same cenvictions as to the sin of slavery, 
which the Anti-Slavery party has long arrived at. 
Still they may be as faithful to their convictions as 
any of the men about this platform. If they have 
less light to walk by, they have less to be accountable 
for. For my own part,—spite of their short comings, 
and of some things which to me seem wrong in the 
late elections in New England,—I cannot help think- 
ing they have done good as individuals, and asa 
party; it seems to me they have done good both 
ways. I will honor all manly opposition to slavery, 
whether it come up to my mark, or does not come 
near it. I willask every man to be true to Ais*con- 
science, and Ais reason, not to mine. 

In speaking of the parties, I ought not to omit to 
lsay a word or two respecting some of the most prom- 
jnent men, and their position in reference to this Sla- 
very question. It is a little curious, that of all the 
\candidates for the Presidency, Mr. Benton, of Missou- 
ri, should be the least inclined to support the preten- 
‘sions of the Slave Power. But so it is. — 
"Of Mr. Cass, nothing more need be said at present ; 





‘That is plain speech. But, to pass from the spe- 


his position is defined and well known. But a word 
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must be said of Mr, Clay. He comes forward, as 
usual, with a ‘Compromise.’ LHere it is, in the fa- 
mous * Omnibus Bill.”” In one point, it is not so good 
as the Government scheme. Gen, Taylor, as the or- 
gan of the party, recommends the admission of Cali- 
fornia, as an independent measure. Ile docs not 
huddie and lump it together with any other matters ; 
and in this respect, his scheme is more favorable to 
freedom than the other; for Mr. Clay couples the 
admission of California with other things. But in 
two points, Mr. Clay’s bill has the superiority over 
the General's scheme. 

1. It limits the Western and Northern boundaries 
of Texas, and so reduees the territory of that State, 
where Slavery is now established by law. Yet, as I 
understand it, he takes off from New Mexico about 
70,000 square miles,—enough to make cight or ten 
States like Massachusetts,—and delivers it over to 
Texas to be slave soil ; as Mr. Webster says, out of the 
power of Congress to redeem from that scourge. 

2. It does not maintain that Congress has no power 
to exclude Slavery in admitting a new State ; where- 
as, if I understand the President, (in his Message— 
Exec. Doc. H. of It., No. 17, ps 3,) he considers such 
an act ‘an invasion of their rights.’ 

Let us pass by Mr. Clay, and come to the other as- 
pirant for the Presidency. 

At the Philadelphia Convention, Mr. Webster, at 
the most, could only get one-half the votes of New 
England ; several of ‘these not given in earnest, but 
only as a compliment to the great man from the 
North. Now, finding his Presidential wares not 
likely to be bought by New England, he takes them 
to a wider market ; with what success we shall one day 
see. 

Something has already been said in the newspapers 
and elsewhere about Mr. Webster's speech. No 
speech ever delivered in America has excited such 
deep and righteous indignation. I know there are 
influential men in Boston, and in all large towns, who 
must always have somebody to sustain and applaud. 
They some time since applauded Mr. Webster, for rea- 
sons very well known, and now continue their ap- 
plause of him. His late speech pleases them; its 
worst parts please them most. All that is as was to 
be expected ; men like what they must like. But in 
the country, among the sober men of Massachusetts 
and New England, who prize right above the polit- 
ical expediency of to-day, I think Mr. Webster's 
speech is read with indignation. I believe no one 
political act in America, since the treachery of Bene- 
dict Arnold, has excited so much moral indignation 
as the conduct of Daniel Webster. But I pass by his 
speech, to speak of other things connected with that 
famous man.* One of the most influential pro-slavery 
newspapers of Boston calls the gentlemen who signed 
the letter to him the *‘ Retainers’ of Mr. Webster. 
The word is well chosen, and quite descriptive. 
This word is used in a common, a feudal, and a legal 
sense. In the common sense, it means one who has 
complete possession of the thing retained; in the 
feudal sense, it means a dependent or vassal, who is 
bound to support his liege lord; in the legal sense, it 
means the person who hires an attorney to do his business, 
and the sum given to secure his services, or prevent 
him from acting for the opposite party, is called a re- 
taining fee. I take it the word ‘ Retainers” is used 
in the legal sense; certainly it is not in the feudal 
sense, for thése gentlemen do not owe allegiance to 
Mr. Webster. Nor is it in its eommon sense, for 
events have shown that they have not a ‘ complete 
possession’ of Mr. Webster. 

Now, a word about this letter to him. Mr. Webster's 
Retainers—987 in number—tell him —‘ You have 
pointed out to a whole people the path of duty, have 
convinced the understanding and touched the ience of 
a nation” * We desire, therefore, to express to you 
our entire concurrence in the sentiments of your speech, 
and our heartfelt thanks for the inestimable aid it has 
afforded towards the preservation and perpetuation of 
the Union.’ 

They express their entire in the senti- 
ments of his speech. In the speech, as published in 
the edition ‘revised and corrected by himself,’ Mr. 
Webster declares his intention to support the famous 
fugitive slave bill, and the amendments thereto, * with all 
its provisions, to the fullest extent.’ When the Retain- 
ers express their ‘entire concurrence in the senti- 
ments of the speech,’ they express their entire con- 
currence in that intention. There is no ambiguity in 
the language ; they make a universal affirmation— 
(afirmatio de omni.) Now Mr. Webster comes out, 
(by two agents,) and recants this declaration. Let 
me do him no injustice. He shall be heard by his 
next friend, who wishes to amend the record—a cor- 
respondent of the Boston Courier of May 6th :— 

‘The h now reads thus :—“ My friend at the 
head of the Judiciary Committee has a bill on the 
subject, now before the Senate, with some amendments 
to it, which I propose to support, with all its provi- 
sions, to the fullest extent.” Changing the position 
of the word which, and the sentence would read thus : 
—* My friend at the head of the Judiciary Commit- 
tee has a bill on the subject, now before the Senate, 
which, with some amendments to it, I propose to sup- 
port, with all its provisions, to the fullest extent.”’’ 

‘Call you that backing your friends?’ Really, it 
is too bad, after his Retainers have expressed their 
‘ entire concurrence in the sentiments of the speech,’ 
to back out, to deny that he entertained one of the 
sentiments already approved of and concurred in! 
Can it be possible, we ask, that Mr. Webster can re- 
sort to this device to defend himself, leaving his Re- 
tainers in the lurch? It does not look like Aim to 
do such a thing. But the correspondent of the Cou- 
rier goes on as follows :— 

* We are authorized to state, first—That Mr. Web- 
ster did not revise this portion of his speech with any 
view to examine its exact accuracy of ; and 
Sea —— 
= Fang =" and sarah which provides expressly 
for the right of trial by jury.’ 

But who is the person ‘authorised to state’ such 
athing? Professor Stuart informs the public that it 
“comes from the hand of a man who might claim s 
near place to Mr. Webster in respect to talent, integ- 
rity and patriotism” = 
Still, this recantation is so unlike Mr. Webster, that 
unknown as is the writer in the Courier. But Mr, 














Stuart removes all doubt, and says—‘I merely add 
that Mr. Webster himself has personally assured me that 
his speech was in accordance with the correction here made, 
and that he has now in his desk the amendments to 
which the corrector refers.’ So the Retainers must 
bear the honor, or the shame, whichsoever it may 
be, of volunteering the advocacy of that remarkable 
bill. 

When Paul was persecuted for righteousness’ sake, 
how easily might ‘ the offence of the cross’ have been 
made to cease by a mere transposition! Had he pur- 
sued that plan, he need not have been let down from 
the wall in a basket: he might have had a dinner 
given him by forty Scribes, at the first hotel in Jeru- 
salem, and a doctor of the law to defend him in a 
pamphlet. : 

But, alas! in Mr. Webster’s case, admitting the 
transposition is real, the transubstantiation is not 
thereby affected ; the transfer of the which does not 
alter the character of the sentence to the requisite de- 
gree. The Bill which he volunteers to advocate con- 
tains provisions to this effect : that the owner of a fu- 
gitive slave may seize his fugitive, and on the war- 
rant of any ‘judge, commissioner, clerk, marshal, 
postmaster or collector,’ ‘residing or being’ within 
the State where the seizure is made, the fugitive, with- 
out any trial by jury, shall be delivered up to his 
master, and carried out of the State. Now, this is 
the Bill which Mr. Webster proposes ‘to support, 
with all its provisions, to the fullest extent.’ Let him 
transfer his which, it does not transubs.antiate his state- 
ment so that he can consistently introduce a section 
which ‘provides expressly for the right of trial by 
jury.’ This attempt to evade the plain meaning of a 
plain statement is too small a thing for a great man. 

I make no doubt that Mr. Webster had in his desk, 
at the time alleged, a bill designed to secure the trial 
by jury to fugitive slaves, prepared as it is set forth. 
But how do you think it came there, and for what 
purpose? Last February, Mr. Webster was intending to 
make a very different speech; and then, I make no 
doubt, it was that this bill was prepared, with the de- 
sign ofintroducing it! ButI see no reason for suppos- 
ing that when he made his celebrated speech,he intend- 
ed to introduce it as an amendment to Mr. Mason's 
or Butler's Bill. It is said that he will present it to 
the Senate. Let us wait and see.* 

But since the speech at Washington, Mr. Webster 
has said things at Boston almost as bad. Here they 
are—extracts from his speech at the Revere House. I 
quote from the report in the Daily Advertiser. ‘ Nei- 
ther you nor I shall see the legislation of the coun- 
try proceed in the old harmonious way, until the dis- 
cussions in Congress and out of Congress upon the subject, 
to which you have alluded, [the subject of Slavery,] 
shall be, in some way, suppressed. Take that truth 
home with you—and take it as truth.” <A very pret- 
ty truth that is to take home with us, that ‘ discussion’ 
must be ‘ suppressed’ ! 

Again, he says :— 

‘Sir, the question is, whether Massachusetts will 
stand to the truth against temptation [that is the 
question]! whether she will be just against temp- 
tation! whether she will defend herself against her 
own prejudices! She has conquered every thing 
else in her time; she has conquered this ocean which 
washes her shore; she has conquered her own sterile 
soil; she has conquered her stern and inflexible cli- 
mate; she has fought her way to the universal respect 
of the world; she has conquered every one’s preju- 
dices but her own, The question now is, whether 
she will conquer her own prejudice: *! 

The trumpet gives no uncertain sound ; but before 
we prepare ourselves for battle, let us sce who is the 
foe. What are the ‘prejudices’ Massachusetts is to 
conquer? The prejudice in favor of the American 
Idea; the prejudice in favor of what our fathers call- 
ed ‘self-evident truths’; that all men ‘are endowed 
with certain unalienable rights’; that ‘atl men are 
created equal,’ and that ‘to secure these rights gov- 
ernments are instituted amongst men.’ These are the 
prejudices Massachusetts is called on to conquer. 
‘There are some men who will do this ‘ with alacri- 
ty’; but will Massachusetts conquer her prejudices 
in favor of the ‘unalienable rights of man’? I think, 
Mr. President, she will first have to forget two hun- 
dred years of history. She must efface Lexington 
and Bunker Hill from her memory, and tear the old 
rock of Plymouth out from her bosom. These are 
prejudices which Massachusetts will not conquer, 
till the ocean ceases to wash her shore, and granite to 
harden her hills. Massachusetts has conquered a 
good many things, as Mr. Webster tells us. I think 
there are several other things we shall try our hand 
upon before we conquer our prejudice in favor of the 
unalienable rights of man. 

There is one pleasant thing about this position of 
Mr. Webster. He is alarmed at the fire which has 
been kindled in his rear. He finds ‘ considerable dif- 
ferences of opinion prevail . . . on the subject of 
that speech,’ and is * grateful to receive . . . opinions 
so decidedly concurring with’ his own,—so"he tells 
the citizens of Newburyport. He feels obliged to do 
something to escape the obloquy which naturally 
comes upon him. So he revises his speech; now 
supplying an omission, now altering 4 little 3 author- 
izes another great man to transpose his relative pro- 
noun and anchor it fast to another antecedent; ap- 
peals to amendments in his Senatorial desk designed 
to secure a jury trial for fugitive pon Pr * 
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